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The Prologue, the Knight's Tale, and the Nun's Priest's Tale, from 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph.D. 
{The Riverside Literature Series.) Boston, 1899. Pp. lxxix, 
170. 

Dr. Mather established his position as a Chaucerian three 
years ago by his able investigations of the first Italian journey 
and the supposed meeting with Petrarch (Mod. Lang. Notes n 
and 12), a position which the present work will tend to 
strengthen. He has set himself the nice problem of combin- 
ing the scholarly with the popular, and has succeeded admir- 
ably. 

His Introduction is characterized by accuracy of detail, fine 
literary feeling, clear exposition, and for the most part good 
judgment in selection. The assured facts of Chaucer's life 
are given briefly, with only passing reference to the points of 
dispute. Twenty pages deal with his literary development, in 
the course of which Dr. Mather objects to the theory sug- 
gested by Ten Brink, and since generally accepted, that 
Chaucer wrote an earlier version of Boccaccio's Teseide, which 
he suppressed to make way for the Knight's Tale. The section 
on pronunciation is, as the author says, 'simplified to the last 
degree ' — so much simplified, indeed, that there is no distinction 
between close and open e and 0. Though the metre is treated 
at some length, we miss entirely any treatment of the gram- 
mar — an omission to be seriously regretted. A glossary, 
however good, can not fill the place of a few well ordered 
paragraphs on Chaucerian forms. The reader must learn as 
unconnected details what might have been made vital to him 
by a synthetic treatment, however brief. The author's plea 
that such an outline is usually misunderstood by the untrained 
reader is but a lame one ; without such an outline the 
untrained reader seldom fails to misunderstand his text — a 
rather serious mischance. We miss too, though this is less 
important, any suggestion of the political and social condi- 
tions in which Chaucer lived. Would not this have been 
more valuable to the average reader than the minute compari- 
son of the Knight's Tale with its Italian original, which 
stretches over eight pages of the special introduction accorded 
to this Tale ? 
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Save that they rather scrupulously avoid any grammatical 
or linguistic difficulties, the foot-notes are excellently selected. 
They are somewhat fuller, and on the whole better, than those 
in the Globe edition. The glossary is strictly utilitarian in 
character, but, as such, clear and accurate. The definition of 
floytyng {Prol. 91) has been anticipated by Fliigel in Jour. 
Germ. Phil. I. 125. 

Dr. Mather has thought it necessary to reconstitute his text 
on the basis of the seven MSS. printed by the Early English 
Text Society. He rightly objects to the haphazard eclecticism 
of Professor Skeat ; but his own procedure, though consistent, 
is not quite convincing, since it rests, as he frankly admits, on 
insufficient data. The Ellesmere MS., serving as basis for the 
text, furnishes the canon for matters of grammar and spelling, 
while the variations of his B group (Corpus, Petworth, and 
Lansdowne MS.), unless obviously corrupt, are admitted to 
the text as representing Chaucer's own revision of the earlier 
version. But, though he recognizes Chaucer's hand in Group 
B, he rather arbitrarily refuses to see it in the Harleian MS., 
accepting Harleian readings only when those of the, other 
MSS. are quite impossible. Skeat has, perhaps, been too 
ready to adopt these readings ; but Mather ignores them even 
when the metre has to suffer for it. The middle course fol- 
lowed by Pollard in the Globe is, I think, to be preferred to 
either extreme. We shall all joyfully welcome a truly critical 
edition of the Canterbury Tales or of any part of them, but 
we do not need any further guesses at a critical text; and, 
with the MS. evidence available to him, Dr. Mather could 
hardly do more than guess shrewdly. The ' Appendix of 
Various Readings' justifies the fear expressed in it, 'lest, 
without having satisfied the specialist, I shall have wearied 
the teacher and scholarly reader, for whom the question of 
text, so it be reasonably good, has but a minor interest.' 

But the merits of the edition greatly outweigh any slight 
defects. It furnishes a very satisfactory first book in Chaucer 
— better than Corson's in that it contains whole tales instead 
of fragmentary selections, and better than Morris's edition of 
the same poem, at least for the average student, in that it is 
less cumbered with apparatus. 

Robert Kilburn Root. 

Yale University. 
April 12, 1900. 
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